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THE TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


The Traveling Library Department of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission sends many hundreds of traveling libraries each year to communi- 


ties without local public library service. But it does much more than that. 
It is a central book and reference service for all the people of the state. 
It is a reservoir for many kinds of direct help to all our public libraries. 

Some times we have felt that libraries of the state do not fully realize 
what help they can get from this source. We therefore endeavor to pre- 
sent here a concise statement of this service, in the earnest hope that all 
may realize what we are so ready and eager to do. 

The article Feeding the hungry by parcel post presents some phases of 
this work as witnessed by the casual visitor. It is written by Miss Mary 
E. Mould, a student in journalism at the university, to whom we are 
indebted for permission to publish the article. Her rather striking story 
of this work differs, of course, from the usual ‘‘official’’ way of present- 
ing such facts. We believe that its publication here will assist in em- 
phasizing this service which is already touching every far corner of our 
state. 

Wisconsin provides this service for every community and every citizen 
to use, whether direct or through an existing public library. Use it. 
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FEEDING THE HUNGRY BY PARCEL POST 
By Mary E. Mould 


Feeding the hungry by parcel post,— 
that’s what a certain, little place in 
Madison is doing! It is just a wee bit 
of a place on one of the Capital’s side- 
streets,—this institution which feeds 
hungry people all over the state. And 
it is called the Traveling Library De- 
partment of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, for, you see, it serves the 
people in Wisconsin who are starving 
for books. 

Eight desks bunched into an 8 by 
12 cubby-hole; rows of pantry shelves 
stacked with book-food; and a shipping 
room sprinkled with packing boxes and 
carpeted with wrapping paper,—this is 
the apparatus, run by twelve human 
dynamos, which feeds the hundreds in 
Wisconsin’s mental bread-line. 

The tiny place seethes with activity 
from 8 o’clock in the morning until five 
o’clock in the afternoon. The morn- 
ing’s mail brings the first chorus of 
cries for food. The cries are all dif- 
ferent. Some _ starving communities, 
where there are no public library res- 
taurants, order regular table d’héte 
meals, which are otherwise known as 
the fixed traveling libraries. About 
1600 communities over the state are 
existing on these regular rations at the 
present time. 

But in some places, they prefer to or- 
der their meals 4 la carte,—that is, 
they ask for special collections of 
books. Perhaps, they didn’t get quite 
enough to satisfy them in the traveling 
library diets, and so they are filling up 
with ‘“‘specials.”” Or, perhaps, they 
crave only certain kinds of food for 
thought. 

The letter below which was received 
recently from one public library illus- 
trates the enormous appetities of some 
Wisconsin people for books. 


Mr. X: laughingly appeared at 
the library with only half of the books 





which you so kindly forwarded for his 
use. He calmly said that he had only 
read, half of them, and, with a wave of 
his hand, remarked that he was sure 
you would extend the time. I was 
amazed at his assurance. But he in- 
formed me that duties pressed heavily 
upon him at this time. He appreciates 
the books, however, and is anxious to 
read them all. He is also eager to 
read much of the non-fiction which is 
included in the traveling library. 


(Note:—An extension of time was 
granted, for the Traveling Library De- 
partment, of course, does all in its 
power, to avoid causing acute indiges- 
tion among its boarders.) 

Another letter, among the thirty-five 
requests for special collections of books 
received on that day, is a typical call 
for one particular kind of books. 


Please send ug some bulletins or 
books pertaining to the army and navy 
only. If you can, send us an army or 
navy plan also. We want to take this 
up particularly. If you have anything 
to send besides this pertaining to An- 
napolis, West Point, Newport, or Wash- 
ington we would gladly have it. 
Thanking you for your service we re- 
main, 


Then, the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment also serves the individual reader 
who merely wants a “‘bite to eat.” This, 
it does through its parcel post depart- 
ment. It may be that the reader wants 
a book which the small library in his 
town does not have. Then, the Ifp- 
rarian writes to the Traveling Library 
Department for him, and the book is 
sent directly to the library on a three 
week’s loan, subject to a three-week’s 
renewal. Or it may be that the book 
he wants is not in the traveling library 
there. Or it may even be that he lives 
in a book-desert where there is not 
even a traveling library oasis. In 
either of these cases, he writes to the 
Department himself, and the book 
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which he wants is sent directly to him 
for three, or six, or even nine weeks. 

In the same mail which brought the 
thirty-four requests for special collec- 
tions, there were forty-two requests for 
parcel post deliveries. The letter 
quoted below was one of these. 


Dear Sirs: I received your book en- 
titled ‘‘“Huckleberry Finn’ and enjoyed 
every page of it. I would like to have 
another book as soon as this one 
reaches you, entitled “The Count of 
Monte Cristo,’’ or “‘The Adventures of 
Sheriock Holmes.” 


Besides these forty-two requests for 
new books from people all over the 
state, there were twenty-six requests 
for renewals on books in this one mail. 
Among them, was the following request 
written on a postal-card. 


Dear Sirs: Would it be all right it 
I would keep the book, ‘‘Laddie’”’ for 
some time yet? Have returned “The 
Harvester” to you. The run was up 
December 7. 


And now, that all the orders for food 
are in, the office begins to buzz ana 
hum, filling out the menus for the day. 

The orders for traveling libraries are 
turned over to the little girl with the 
bright smile, who has charge of this 
branch of the work. If the community 
ordering the mental dinner is a regular 
boarder at the traveling library table, 
she selects from the 200 or more va- 
rieties of fixed libraries, one which is 
new to that particular community. She 
garnishes the meal by slipping into the 
box, a new delicacy in the form of a 
late book. If, however, the community 
wishing the traveling library, has 
never partaken of the Department’s 
regular diets, she speculates upon the 
appetities of the people by the nature 
of their occupations and environments. 
and selects a traveling library to sat- 
isfy their particular tastes as nearly as 
she can. 

She, then, sends her orders out to be 
filled in the Shipping Department at 
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the back of the tiny shop. In the ship- 
ping room, around ten o’clock each 
morning, there is scurrying of people, 
rustling of papers, and banging oi 
boxes. For at ten o’clock, the express 
company calls for the outgoing travel- 
ing libraries. 

Chests of books which have been 
stored down in the basement are be.ng 
tugged up the stairs. Other traveling 
libraries are being packed by a little 
old man with wiry, white hair and 
dark-rimmed glasses. He works with 
tense eagerness, wrapping each book in 
its strip of newspaper, and then pack- 
ing it into its place in the heavy 
wooden chest. This particular day, 
December 6, he has ready for the ex- 
press man, fourteen traveling libraries, 
containing, in all, 761 books. 

Ten o’clock,—and the express man 
comes! This day, he brings more than 
he takes away. For he unloads twenty- 
three of the State’s “hope-chests” in 
the little packing room,—and _ the 
place is more cluttered than ever! 

Then, the unpacking commences! 
The books are all checked over by a lit- 
tle lady with keen, dark eyes. She puts 
back into the box, all the books which 
are not travel worn after their six 
month’s visit. But the ones which 
have suffered in the journey, she 
rushes to the First-Aid station for 
books which is right there in the ship- 
ping room. Two nurses,—one, a 
motherly, white-haired lady, the other, 
a young girl with a shy smile, operate 
on the books. They give them ammo- 
nia baths on the outside, and art-gum 
rubs on the inside. They mend their 
backs, and straighten their back-bones, 
and set their broken pages. Then, 
after their bruises are all healed, these 
convalescent books are put back into the 
chest once more, and the chest goes 
into cold storage down in the base- 
ment. 

The orders for special collections go 
to a little lady who is half-buried be- 
hind paper files and card indexes. She 
is the dietician. She knows exactly the 
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kind of mental tood upon which the 
aifferent communities have been liv- 
ing, and she is able to judge very ac- 
curately the kind upon which they wili 
best thrive. This particular morning, 
among the eighieen specials which, she 
is gathering together, there is a collec- 
tion of 32 books for Blank. The peo- 
ple in and around Blank have ravenous 
appetities for reading,—so ravenous 
that the traveling library cannot sat- 
isfy them. Now, the little lady behiaa 
the sky-scraper card indexes knows 
that Blank is in an agricultural dis- 
trict. So she puts into the collection 
such books as ‘“‘Farmer and New Day,’’ 
“New Business Farming,’ and ‘Agri- 
cultural Engineering.”’ And since 
there are farmers around Blank, sne 
surmises that there might be farmers’ 
wives as well. So she slips in some 
books especially for them, as “The 


Efficient Kitchen”, “‘Home Furnishing’’,, 


and ‘‘How to Take Care of the Baby.’ 
She puts in books for children, for 
young business men, for small mer- 
chants, and for ministers. And then, 
she lays on top, a few delicacies,—one 
or two new books straight from the 
table adjoining hers, where the new 
books are being labeled for library use. 

Meanwhile, a lightning-lady (for she 
moves so rapidly) is dodging in and 
out among the pantry shelves, finding 
particular books to fill individual par- 
cel post orders. For the many people 
throughout the state, who have access 
to public or traveling libraries, this 
parcel post service is a sort of Delica- 
tessen Shop where they can get liter- 
ary dainties and extras not included on 
the regular small library bill of fares. 
But for the people who have not ac- 
cess to libraries, it is a free-lunch 
counter where they can take the edge 
off their literary appetites. 
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The lightning-lady is a modern 
Mother Hubbard who goes to the cup- 
board in search of the traditional bone. 
But it is very seldom that she finds the 
cupboards at the Traveling Library De- 
partment bare. If, however, the book- 
bone happens to be gone, she sends an 
order for it to the State Historical Lib- 
rary or to the University Library. The 
book is then sent directly from either 
of these Libraries, to the applicant. 

All parcel post orders received be- 
fore twelve o’clock, are filled that same 
day. On December 6, there were 
eighty-six requests including 159 books. 
These 159 books are, each one, checked 
by a young lady who sits in the back- 
kitchen all day long,—and just checks! 

The books are then balanced in tower- 
ing piles on a long, wrapping table. 
Around one o’clock, the huge, crackling 
masses of wrapping paper on the table 
begin to wilt under the master-wrap- 
per’s hands; the towering pues of 
books begin to fall away; and, in their 
places, rise mountains of manilla- 
paper blocks, all neatly addressed and 


stamped. And at four-thirty, the paper 


blocks are mailed! 

And then, the seething of activity 
drops to the simmering point, for the 
first time during the day. Eleven hun- 
dred books ‘have gone out from the 
shop. 

The work of the day is finished! 
Wisconsin’s mental bread-line has filed 
past in the mail, and has been fed 
through the mail! And hundreds: of 
literary-hungry people all over the 
state have been satisfied at the counters 
and from the pantry shelves of this wee 
bit of a place on one of the Capital’s 
side-streets, known as the Traveling 
Library Department. 
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HOW SEVEN WISCONSIN LIBRARIES ARE SUPPLEMENTING THEIR OWN 
RESOURCES 


By Harriet C. Long 


“Books for everyone in my commu- 
nity.”’” Of course that is the aim of 
every librarian in the State, however 
limited the financial support of her lib- 
rary may be; but just how to fulfil that 
ideal is one of the perplexing problems, 
one over which librarians are puzzling. 

But need they puzzle long? Some o1 
the Wisconsin librarians have founa a 
“way out” a simple and effective way 
and one which is so eminently fitting 


that it was decided to ask a few ot: 
them to tell others about it. Their. 


solution lies in constant use of the 
Traveling Library Department of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. For 
the Traveling Library Department does 
far more than send out the definite 
boxes of books into communities where 


there is no library. Through the Par-. 
cels Post, Study Club, and Traveling: 


Library divisions this department Is 
able to offer a variety of service rival- 
ling the famous 57 varieties which have 
made one manufacturer’s name known 
round the world. This department ex- 
ists to be of service to the public li- 
braries of the state, in whatever ca- 
pacities that help is needed. 


Service to County Borrowers 


From the Antigo Public Library 
which serves the residents of Langlade 
County, came the following appeal: 

‘‘We are having a great deal of dif- 
ficulty supplying our library stations 
throughout the county, as our work is 
growing quite rapidly—more so than 
our book collection. Will it be pos- 
sible for us to borrow two hundred 
adult books from the Traveling Library 
Department to aid in this work? 

“If we could get some reference books 
for Ancient, Medieval, Modern and 
U. S. History we would like them to 
send to some of the larger villages 


where they have High School work.” 
When the books were received the lib- 
rarian wrote “The books are here and 
they surely are going to save the day 
for us.” 


Service to Rural Schools 


The public library at Brodhead tells 
of an interesting use of the Traveling 
Library Department in helping extend 
their usefulness into the rural dis- 
tricts. 

“As the rural school teachers came 
into the Library for books I asked them 
if they would like to take small col- 
lections to loan to children and grown 
people in their districts. I had the 
collections all ready, wrapped in old 
newspapers and tied up very securely 
with heavy cord. There were about 
ten to fifteen books in each package so 
that a girl could easily pick up a pack- 
age and carry it to her car. We loaned 
twenty to twenty-five books as one col- 
lection. In making up the selections I 
put in one or two farming books, a 
war book, one or two each of travel, 
history and science, a good biography, 
and a story for each one of an aver~ 
age family. The teachers took the 
books to the schoolhouses and sent 
word to the families by the children. 
The people were interested and bor- 
rowed the books quite generally. In 
one or two districts people from the 
district who had never been inside the 
Library before, came and asked if their 
school could have a collection. In 
each book I pasted or clipped an invi- 
tation to visit the Library. Quite a 
number of new borrowers came in as a 
direct result of these invitation slips, 
and it was noticeable that there was a 
more cordial and friendly spirit toward 
the Library among the non-resident 
borrowers. The teachers returned one 
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collection and took another at their 
convenience. There was no special 
time limit. We did not lose a book. 
We loaned one or more collections to 
each of eight rural schools. 

‘“‘We could not have done this with- 
out the help of the Traveling Library 
Department as we could not have 
spared so many children’s books, dur- 
ing the school year, from our own 
shelves.’’ 


Local Library Gains Prestige 


Just how much the service from 
Traveling Library adds to the prestige 
of the local library is illustrated in the 
note from the librarian at Cumberland: 

“The help you are giving us (in fill- 
ing special requests by parcels post) 
satisfies to a great extent the immedi- 
ate calis of the people, and gives to the 
local librarz: added efficiency and leads 
people to realize that it exists to be ot 
service to them. 

“One of the most discouraging feat- 
ures of the small library is to get the 
old people, especially the business and 
professional men of the community to 
learn that the library is more than an 
amusement place for the children; that 
we really do have books useful for ref- 
erence and the practical things of life. 
They are gradually beginning to come 
to us for that service and the techni- 
cal books which we borrow from your 
Department are indeed a great help in 
overcoming this difficult problem.”’ 


Service to Factories 


Wisconsin Rapids is a city of small 
factories, and the librarian writes 
“Your technical books help us in sev- 
eral ways. These books are expensive 
and a small library cannot afford a very 
complete and up to date collection, 
while the work in small town factories 
is of such a nature as to demand the 
same type of book as needed in the 
larger city factories. There are nat- 
urally not so many demands for these 
books. There may be only one person 
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wishing a certain kind of information. 
When this information has been bor- 
rowed for this person, others soon dis- 
cover that it is available and that 
gives us an opportunity to decide 
whether the demand justifies the pur- 
chase of a certain book, also if the 
book is the one to buy or if some other 
will better ‘fill the bill.’ Technical 
books borrowed from you have helped 
us out again and again while waiting 
for books ordered and not received. 
But your technical books supply only 
one of our special needs. The Polish 
libraries satisfy a small group of older 
people who are unable to read Eng- 
lish. The same is true of the Nor- 
wegian and Danish books recently bor- 
rowed. It is through you that we 
supplement our material for the var- 
ious Study Clubs of the city, you help 
us in our work with High Schools. 
Then there is always the individual 
seeking information on certain sub- 
jects in which probably no other per- 
son in the community is interested, 
and here again we call upon you for 
help.” 

West Bend, likewise serves factories, 
with the aid of the Traveling Library 
Department. ‘We are now supplying 
five of our factories besides the Com- 
mercial Club and the Red Cross Rest 
rooms with over 200 books in all. In 
this, the Traveling Library has been of 
great help especially in furnishing us 
with certain technical books, suited to 
the special requirements of each fac- 
tory. We could not afford to buy these 
expensive technical books at the pres- 
ent high prices.” 


Books for Community Religious School 


At Waukesha the librarian was faced 
with a big problem of which she says, 
“This fall our Protestant churches or- 
ganized a Community Religious School 
for the purpose of training workers for 
the church and the community. We 
were asked by the dean to buy books 
for their students’ collateral reading. 
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Though most of the books were of the 
general religious nature frequently 
chosen for public libraries, our funds 
did not admit of their purchase, so we 
appealed to the Traveling Library De- 
partment. Their response was imme- 
diate and generous. Those titles which 
they did not have, they would pur- 
chase and mail to us as received, which 
they are doing. The Traveling Li- 
brary Department took care of our 
needs last spring when the manager of 
the Jiffy Jell factory here asked us to 
place books in the factory for the use 
of their employees. Not being able to 
spare any from our own shelves we ap- 
pealed to the Traveling Library and 
received aq collection of 100 volumes 
for this purpose. In this way our li- 
brary of 8,000 volumes is getting the 
reputation of being able to supply al- 
most any book that may be called for. 
It is a sure way to increase the use 
and popularity of your library.” 


Ask for What You Need 


“My best solution of how to meet 
the demands of our readers, with the 
present high price of books,’’ writes 
the librarian of the Arabut Ludlow 
Memorial Library at Monroe, ‘“‘is to use 
the Traveling Library. During the 
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past three months we have asked for 
a varied list of books. From, the book 
of fiction, that we either could not af- 
ford to buy at all, or perhaps, it was 
on our purchase list for next month, 
to books of religion, economics, books 
for the business man, amateur plays, 
literature for study clubs, technical 
books, that the demand would not war~ 
rant the purchase; especially, when we 
can borrow it for the occasional reader. 

“Not only have we asked, but we 
have received. When the question 
comes have you so and so? it is most 
gratifying to be able to say, “We 
haven’t today, but I am quite sure that 
we can get it for you within a few 
days.’’ 

“We simply fill out the blank cards 
furnished us by the Traveling Library; 
transportation is paid one way; we re- 
turn all books by parcels post. Our 
patrons frequently telephone us what 
they want and when the books come 
we call them. They are very much 
pleased to get it within so short a 
time. 

“When we can get for our patrons 
just the book they want, at so small a 
cost and so little trouble, would we as 
librarians, be rendering our best serv- 
ice to our community if we did not use 
the Traveling Library?” 





HINTS FOR LIBRARIANS ON THE USE OF THE TRAVELING LIBRARY 
DEPARTMENT 


Few librarians realize how close is 
the cooperation and how frequently 
the telephone establishes communica- 
tion between the various state sup- 
ported libraries in Madison and the 
Traveling Library Department. When 
requests for material not available in 
the Traveling Library Department are 
received, our staff consults the re- 
sources of the University Library, the 
Library of the State Historical Society, 
the Legislative Reference Library, the 
Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion of the University Extension. 


Therefore, if the material is available 
it will certainly be sent to the library 
request help and will be sent 
promptly. We are glad to do it. 

Librarians in the State will aid all 
of these cooperating libraries however, 
if they send a request to only one 
source, instead of, as is frequently 
done, sending the same request to two 
or three of these libraries at the same 
time, a duplication of effort and time. 
Please help us in this. 

Librarians of the State are urged to 
keep on their desks some memorandum 
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of books they would like included in 
their next freight shipment of books 
from the Traveling Library. Then 
when it is time to change collections 
send this list to the Traveling Library 
headquarters, where the list will be 
used as a basis of selection for ship- 
ment. 

In several instances librarians in the 
State reprinted in whole or in part in 
their local papers the letter sent out 
from the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment calling attention to our Parcels 
Post service. In this way the com- 
munities were made aware of the close 
connection between the local library 
and the library resources of the State. 

Our aim—‘‘All requests for books by 
Parcels Post if received before 12 
o’clock at noon to be filled and the 
packages delivered at the Post Office 
before 5 p. m. If books are not in 
this library request to be referred to 
proper source of supply before 5 p. m.” 

Librarians can help us by watching 
date due stamped on date slip in back 
of our books and if extension is de- 
sired requesting that renewal. It is 
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often advisable to renew a part of a 
collection which, is still in use and re- 
turn to the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment books on special subjects for 
which there is no longer any special 
need in your library. 

Many of the librarians of the State 
are using the Parcels Post requests 


Please send us (the books 
(books on the subjects) 


EAOGOR WOOD in 6.0 8c 560 6600 ies eens owes 


You (may ) substitute ...... Librarian 
(may not) 

DMiaterial USSIOGG BEEP 6.666 ccc icciccweces 

forms furnished by this office as post 

cards by affixing a one cent stamp and 

addressing it to: 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY COMMISSION, 
TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPART- 
MENT, 328 WEST GORHAM STREET, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Let the Business Men Help Select 
Technical Books 


Last winter the librarians of the 
Menasha library sent letters to the 
manufacturing establishments, and had 
personal talks with some of the busi- 
ness men, asking their cooperation 
with the book committee in the selec- 
tion of books that would be of use to 
them and to their employees. Later 
the secretary of the library board pre- 
sented the matter to the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

A pleasing response was given to the 
letters and several lists were handed in. 
The books on paper making, carpentry, 
accounting and machinery have been 
issued repeatedly. Many expressions 
of approval have been given, such as: 


“That book was worth a hundred dol- 
lars to me,” “‘There hasn’t a day gone 
by that I haven’t used that book,” “I’m 
pleased that you have so many books 
on paper making, they are a great 
help.” 

“This year we invited the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce to visit 
the library after one of its banquets, 
for an exhibit of books. We feel that 
we are in business as well as the manu- 
facturing plants and should advertise 
our wares in the same way.’’—Harriett 
Northrup, librarian. 


Is the Catalogue Reliable? 


Do you find “books are not in the 
catalogue”? Do you find catalogue 
cards for “books not in the library’’? 
Hither discovery shakes your faith in 
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the accuracy of the library’s most use- 
ful tool. How can these faults be rem- 
edied? How can they be prevented? 

If the discrepancies occur with any 
great frequency catalogue and shelf list 
need to be compared. Tho a tedious 
piece of work, the only way to maxe 
certain that every book in the library 
is catalogued is to look up one by one 
the author entries corresponding to 
each shelf card. It can be assumed 
that the shelf list accurately repre- 
sents the contents of the library since 
the annual inventory catches omissions. 

But there is no inventory to check; 
up the catalogue in this way and books 
may have slipped by without being cat- 
alogued. A carefully established rou- 
tine for handling ‘‘orders received” is 
needed. Library of Congress cards or- 
dered for books may be “out,” thus de- 
laying the cataloguing. Books may be 
badly needed for reference purposes, 
before there is time to catalogue them. 
The order cards are useful as a tempo- 
rary record and memoranda of head- 
ings and paging for analytics can be 
noted on the back, awaiting the arrival 
of the printed L. C. cards. 

Elimination of the cards in the cata- 
logue for books no longer in the library 
is more difficult of accomplishment. 
Checking the shelf list with the cata- 
logue does not detect these. This pro- 
cess only insures that every shelf list 
card has an author card and that call 
numbers agree. More obvious annoy- 
ance and embarrassment are caused by 
cards in catalogue for withdrawn books 
than by the uncatalogued books. To 
remedy this state of affairs another 
comparison of records is necessary. 
The catalogue must be checked with 
the shelf list, that is each author entry 
should be looked up in the shelf list. 
If the book has been withdrawn, the 
author card and all other cards should 
be “pulled.” This checking does not 
catch title and subjects, if these are not 
traced, but if tracings are lacking, the 
catalogue needs thorough overhauling. 
Without tracings it is never possible to 
be sure that all cards for a book have 
been “pulled.” 
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How to obviate the necessity for un- 
dertaking the task just described is 
plain, since the condition results from 
lack of care when withdrawals are 
made. Again the routine must be 
firmly established and methodically fol- 
lowed. Whenever a shelf card is with- 
drawn, indicating of course that all 
copies of a book have been withdrawn, 
all catalogue cards must be removed. 
Probably this step is sometimes over- 
looked, because withdrawals are so fre- 
quantly for copies of standard title, of 
which others remain, and the catalogue 
record is not affected thereby. Agam 
catalogue cards are sometimes left, 
when the shelf card is withdrawn, be- 
cause the librarian intends to replace 
the book. But it is an unwise practice 
to leave the catalogue cards on file, be- 
cause the book might prove out of 
print, its purchase might be long de- 
layed or possibly judged unnecessary. 
The catalogue cards should always be 
withdrawn, when no copies of the books 
remain in the library. If the book is 
being considered for replacement, cata- 
logue cards should be saved in the or- 
der file to be compared with the new 
copy and refiled, if usable. H. ¥. 


Bound Magazines for Sale 


The Public Library, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin, has for sale, bound volumes 
of the Century Magazine, v. 1-20, new 
series, being v. 23-40, old series, Nov. 
1881-Oct. 1891; MHarper’s Magazine, 
v. 60-83, Dec. 1879-Nov. 1891, v. 69- 
109, June 1884-—Nov. 1904; Scribner’s 
Magazine, v. 1-19, Jan. 1887-June 
1891. Write to Miss Marion E. Bry- 
ant, librarian. 








Index for Bulletin 


We have printed and will send 
to any subscriber the index for the : 
1920 Bulletin. It will be sent 
to Wisconsin libraries, but will 
not be sent elsewhere except upon 
receipt of special request. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


Did your library have due recognition in the Bulletin last year? If you wish to 
find out consult the index which accompanies this issue. We do not wish to omit 
any library, but you must help us by sending your news items. Address the edi- 
tor of this department, Library School, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison. 


Pilgrim Tercentenary 


In addition to displays of books on 
the Pilgrims and New England, several 
libraries staged special exhibits of 
colonial furniture, dishes, costumes, 
samplers, etc. In Whitewater, a win-~ 
dow display was arranged by the lib- 
rarian in one of the stores. A colonial 
kitchen was very eflectively reproduced 
in the library at Wisconsin Rapids, the 
furnishings for it being loaned by a 
score of interested citizens. 


Chippewa Falls. The budget pre- 
sented by the library board has been 
allowed, raising the appropriation from 
$4850 to $6200. In an attractive book- 
let, The power city, issued by the Com- 
mercial association, the library is listed 


among the attractions to manufacturers: 


and business men, seeking a location. 


Galesville. As a result of the meet- 
ing held during Children’s Book Week 
a Mothers’ study club has been formed. 
The local book seller cooperated with 
the librarian and made an attractive 
window display of books. 


Kenosha, The library has purchased 
the 50 volume set of Chronicles of 
American History and it is in great de- 
mand by the pupils of the high school. 

Collections of books were sent to the 
Lithuanian School in November for the 
first time. 

A card index for the latest edition of 
Granger’s Index to poetry has been 
found very helpful. The symbol, call 
number and simple author and title is 
typed on the card and arranged alpha- 
betically by symbol. The symbol can 


be found just as quickly in the card in- 
dex as by turning the pages of the book 
and saves wear and tear on the volume. 

November brought the largest 
monthly circulation in the history of 
the library. 


Kilbourn. School children were 
asked by the librarian to write letters, 
giving personal impressions of the 
books they had read. The best of these 
letters were published in the newspaper 
during November. A meeting was held 
at the library during Children’s Book 
Week with music, discussions and a nt- 
erary program. At the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ meeting during the same week the 
librarian spoke on “The library as a 
factor in a good school.” 


LaCrosse. <A second branch of the 
public library has been opened in a 
store huilding on the South side. The 
hours will be 3 to 6 and 7 to 9 on Tues- 
day and Saturdays, and a greatly in- 
creased use of library books is_ ex- 
pected. 

The North side branch, started in 
1906 has resulted in stimulating circu- 
lation of library books in that section 
of the city. Before the branch was 
opened, in 1905, there were only 30 lib- 
rary cards held by North side resi- 
dents. Last year there were 41,000 
books taken out of the library by North 
side patrons. 


Madison. While the number of 
school children in Madison increased 
36 per cent during the last 10 years, 
the book circulation at the city library 
increased 300 per cent. 
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Menasha. The librarians feel that 
the library was the most popular place 
in the city during November. They 
thought so a year ago when the circula-. 
tion was over 5000 for the month, but 
November 1920 surpassed it, being 
nearly 7000. 


Milwaukee. The public library toox. 
its first step toward making its re- 
sources available to the public on holi- 
days, by having staff members in at- 
tendance in the reference room ands 
men’s reading room upon Election Day, 
a legal holiday by statute in Wisconsin. 
The practice was continued on Thanks- 
giving day afternoon. The work was 
arranged in shifts, two persons work- 
ing in the reference room and one in 
the men’s reading room on each shift. 
There was a large attendance on both 
days. The library has kept the entire 
building open from 1:30 to 5 P. M. on 
Sunday during the winter months, and 
the reference and reading rooms duving 
the balance of the year. The liberal 
patronage on Sundays and holidays 
seems to indicate that there is a genuine 
popular demand for Sunday and holi- 
day service. 

Civil service examinations will be 
held in January for admission to the 
first four grades of public library posi- 
tions. 

All members of the staff in the lower 
grades are eligible to take these exami- 
nations as well as those outside the 
staff. Credit will be given for experi- 
ence and good records in library ser- 
vice as well as for general education 
and personality. 

A collection of books on social and 
political science has been placed in the 
City Club by the library. The assistant 
civic secretary who is in charge of the 
books reports that the circulation has 
been large. 

A number of readjustments in salary 
schedules went into effect January 1, 
most important of these being the rais- 
ing of grades for branch librarians. 
Salaries for junior branch librarians 
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will range from $100 to $115 per 
month, senior branch librarians, from 
$120 to $155, formerly the maximum 
was $110. Inducement is offered to 
every member of the staff, particularly 
those in the lower grade to try to qual- 
ify for higher positions with better pay. 

At its December, 1920 monthly meet- 
ing the library board voted to grant 
three weeks leave with pay, in addition 
to the regular vacation, to not more 
than six members of the staff who de- 
sire to take a six weeks summer course 
in library science at the University of 
Wisconsin or at some other accredited 
school, the selection to be made by the 
librarian from those who have served 
acceptably at least one full year in the 
library. 


Park Falls. The city council has al- 
lowed the library $1200, an increase of 
$360. The library at present shares 
the room rented for city purposes, but 
looks forward to having good quarters 
in the city hall when it is erected. 


Rice Lake. The library’s itemizea 
budget for $2500 was passed by the 
council and allows $1380 for salary, 
$475 for books, and $75 for. periodi- 
cals. This appropriation represents an 
increase of $1000. 

A book exhibit was held early in De- 
cember. Helen Smith, formerly li- 
brarian at Mosinee and for the past 
three years in government service at 
Washington, has succeeded Odile 
Demers as librarian. 


Stoughton. Amanda Drotning has 
been succeeded by Myrtle Page as li- 
brarian. The library’s appropriation 
was raised this year to $3100, an in- 
crease of $500. 


Tomah. The library has been pre- 
sented with a subscription to The 
Bookman. Gifts of arrow heads and 
other Indian relics have also been re- 
ceived. 
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Two Rivers. The library appropria- 
tion has been advanced from $3000 to 
$4000. 


West Bend. The library displayed 
new books received during December in 
some of the down town business places. 
Over two hundred books have also 
been placed in six factories, the Com- 
mercial Club and the Red Cross rooms. 
An increased appropriation of $300 has 
been made the library, bringing the 
total to $1500. 


Withee. The first annual report re- 
ceived from this library shows encour- 
aging progress. It it comfortably 
housed in two rooms over the bank, 
with rent, light and heat donated and 
necessary equipment has been ordered 
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and paid for. The Service flag and Vic- 
tory flags in the possession of the vil- 
lage have been hung upon its walls. 

Total number of borrowers 291; 
185 books have been donated and 313 
purchased, eight periodicals have been 
subscribed for and are circulated. Mrs. 
Hattie Tufts became librarian Decem- 
ber 1. A Lyceum course has netted 
$75. 

The work done with the Reading 
Circle lists has been very gratifying 
and is appreciated by the teachers and 
children. About 100 more books on 
the lists have been ordered, and the 
plan started of lending 10 books at a 
time to rural school teachers for their 
reading circle work. The township will 
be asked $50 annually for this added 
service. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


By an Observer from Without 


Notwithstanding crowded days and 
numerous demands in the daily work 
of the Wisconsin Library School there 
are occasions when routine and sched- 
uled duties are put aside for a brief. 
hour and in their own way, which has 
become a tradition, the faculty ana 
class have the opportunity to exercise 
some of the social amenities. 

Within the last month there have 
come to the school several distin- 
guished visitors for the purpose of giv- 
ing lectures to the class and each time, 
the skill, ingenuity and cooperation of 
all interested have been utilized in 
quickly and unostentatiously planning 
an appropriate setting for the informal 
reception accorded to each guest. 
Books bearing on the subject  pre- 
sented, pictures and suggestive posters, 
glistening tea urn with fragrant tea, 
all contribute to a social informality 
most inspiring. . 

Dr. Raymond of Berea College is one 
of the speakers whose vivid description 
of the mountaineer in that school left 


an enduring memory. Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers of Cambridge ina 
reading of his essay, ‘“‘The Merry Devil 
of Education” interpolated with his 
own witty comments will never be for- 
gotten. 

On the occasion when the faculty of 
the Library School entertained the 
University League, at which time Mrs. 
Lucy Fletcher Brown gave a graphic 
description of her Japanese pilgrimage, 
the speaker commented on the fine 
adaptability of the surroundings to the 
exhibition of rare and beautiful Jap- 
anese prints. 

The school has been especially fa- 
vored in having with them during the 
last week before the Christmas recess, 
Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen of Chicago, 
whose fame as a teller of stories is 
widespread. During the last afternoon 
the class and a few others listened 
with great delight to her telling and 
interpretation of the old fairy tales. 
There was little need for her apology 
upon consulting her watch because she 
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‘“‘thad talked more than an hour!” As 
the company dispersed and crossed the 
threshold into the foyer, they found 
themselves greeted by the glow of 
Christmas candles and behold, a shin- 
ing Christmas tree had grown up in 
one corner of the room. Never was 
anything more appropriate after an 
hour with fairies and magicians. 

After a brief social period, several of 
the students gave two brief dramatic 
readings, adding much to the enjoy- 
ment of the hour. 

As we went out into the darkness, 
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surely it was with lighter hearts and 
higher ambitions, for we had enjoyed a 
glimpse of fairyland and been given 
assurance that good fairy tales are 
true. 

The very great opportunity of hear- 
ing Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen lecture in 
her rare and inspiring way, just before 
the holidays, sent the students home 
uplifted with the confident belief that 
librarianship igs essentially one of the 
noblest and most elevating of profes- 
sions. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The routine of regular class work 
has continued except for a_ brief 
Thanksgiving recess. The course on 
Library work with children opened 
with a lecture on the Place and im- 
portance of children’s work by Miss 
Welles, and a talk on Children’s book 
week by Mrs. Catherine Head Coleman 
(1915). Mrs. Muriel Sampson Jordan, 
@ graduate of the Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh, who conducted the practice 
in story telling last year, is giving the 
lectures in children’s literature. Mrs. 
Thorne-Thomsen was _ secured once 
more for the work on story-telling, giv- 
ing three lectures—Story telling, a folk 
art; Fairy tales, old and new; Hero 
tales, Greek and Norse, and conduct- 
ing a practice story-hour in which four 
students took part. These delightful 
lectures came on the closing days, be- 
fore the Christmas recess and marked 
a high note in the course. 

In the Library and community 
course, lectures have been given on 
The librarian and social work, by Mr. 
Edward D. Lynde, secretary Wisconsin 
state conference of social work, and 
Historic background of city and library 
by Dr. Louise P. Kellogg, research as- 
sociate, Wisconsin Historical Society. 

Lectures on the work of the Library 
commission and the Legislative refer- 


ence library given by Mr. Lester were 
followed by a visit of inspection to 
these offices in the State Capitol. 

Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, who was a 
speaker at the All University convoca- 
tion in celebration of the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary, paid a visit to the School 
and read most delightfully one of his 
essays “The Merry Devil of Education”. 


School Notes 


Miss Merrill gave a talk on County 
libraries to the class in rural social 
organization, Short course, College of 
Agriculture. 

Miss Welles, who resigned last 
spring, was able to return for nearly 
three months for field work, and it has 
been pleasant to have her going in and 
out among us. 

Professor and Mrs. Beatty of the 
English department gave a fireside 
party on Thanksgiving night to the 
faculty and students who remained in 
town. Mr. Beatty read during the 
evening from some of the modern 
poets. 

The faculty of the School entertained 
in December the University League, an 
organization whose membership in- 
cludes the women of the faculty and 
wives or mothers of professors and in- 
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structors. Mrs. Lucy Fletcher Brown 
of New York gave a talk to the League 
on her recent pilgrimage in Japan and 
brought with her a _ collection of 
Japanese prints and embroideries which 
were exhibited in the gallery and foyer 
of the School. Mrs. Brown also spoke 
to the students on Japanese prints. 

A Christmas tea was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon preceding the close of 
school for the holiday recess, Dec. 17— 
Jan. 3. Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen and 
Miss Carpenter were guests of honor. 
Miss Carpenter was connected with the 
School as instructor from its establish- 
ment until 1917, when she resigned to 
go to Hawaii. Following an informal 
reception, two little plays, The Prin- 
cess Whom No One Could Silence and 
A Tramp and a Night’s Lodging were 
read dramatically by groups of the 
students. The plays are dramatiza- 
tions from great folk tales and were 
prepared under Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen’s 
direction by students in the Story-tell- 
ing -and dramatic classes, Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. 

The officers elected by the class are 
president, Anne M. Robertson, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; vice president, Mrs. Lucy B. 
Hoxie, Edmeston, N. Y.; secretary, C. 
Louise Chamberlain, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis.; treasurer, Margaret A. McLeish, 
Evansville, Ind.; keeper of the log, 
Edna B. Johnson, Connersville, Ind. 

The School “logs’’ were exhibited for 
the inspection of the class of 1921, who 
enjoyed a glimpse of past days in the 
life of earlier classes. 
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Alumni Notes 


The following have visited the 
School recently: Virginia Hinners and 
Leone Morgan, 1920, Margaret Daven- 
port, 1916, Mary Beli Nethercut, 1913; 
Mrs. Alma Brunsell Sumner, 1915, 
with her baby son. Elsie Schmidt, 
Summer class, 1920, spent a day in 
Madison to get assistance with book 
selection problems in her library at the 
Aberdeen (S. D.) High School. 

Louise Randall, 1910, is postmis- 
tress, Whiting, Ind. 

Marion Humble, 1913, is executive 
secretary Year-round bookselling plan, 
334 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Frances C. Sawyer, 1913, was trans- 
ferred in October to Fort Bliss, Texas, 
where she is librarian of a new army 
hospital. 

Rumana McManus, 1915, is librarian 
for the Fourth Corps Area, and is at 
headquarters, Fort McPherson, Georgia. 

Patience Kamps, 1919, is now assist- 
ant in charge of shipping, Traveling 
Library Department, Wisconsin Library 
Commission. 

Mary C. McQuaid, 1920, has re- 
turned to her home, Fairbury, Ne- 
braska, to take charge of the local li- 
brary. 

Amanda Drotning, Summer 1906, has 
accepted a position in the Norwood 
Branch, Cincinnati Public Library. 

Violet D. Parks, Summer, 1915, was 
married Nov. 26, to Paul E. Tormey of 
Neillsville, Wis. 


SHIRT SLEEVE LITERATURE 


By Mary Moran 


Agricultural credit. The clearing of 
cut-over lands, and the subsequent cul- 
tivation of such lands, is divided into 
two distinct processes, according to Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin agricultural ex- 
periment station bulletin 318, October 
1920, Credit needs of settlers in upper 


Wisconsin. The first is the pioneering 
stage, which is getting on to the fand 
and putting it into shape for cultiva- 
tion. The second is the farm improve- 
ment stage, in which permanent build- 
ings are erected, increased working 
capital acquired, farm machinery pur- 
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chased, better markets found, and so 
on. During the pioneering stage 
$1,000 to $1,500 will be needed; dur- 
ing the development stage, at least 
$2,500 will be needed. The attention 
of the prospective settler is called to 
many of the facts which should be 
known concerning the amount of credit 
needed as well as the amounts which 
can be obtained from various sources. 
May be obtained from College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 

County agents. That county agent 
work has passed safely through its 
period of greatest expansion and has, 
made good with the farmer, and that 
the agent’s position of leadership in 
rural affairs is no longer questioned is 
the conclusion of U. S. department of 
agriculture, department circular 106, 
1920, Status and results of county agent 
work in northern and western states. 
The details of the development of tnis 
kind of work, the various problems con- 
nected with it, and some of its results 
are summarized in this nineteen-page 
circular. Write to U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Employment of women. The wo- 
men’s bureau of the U. S. department 
of labor, Washington, D. C., has con- 
ducted an investigation of women in 
government service. The results of 
the investigation are recorded in 
Women in the government service, bul- 
letin of the women’s bureau No. 8, 
1920. The first section of the report 
contains a general analysis of positions 
open to women as compared with those 
closed to women by examinations. The 
second section deals with the appoint- 
ment and entrance salaries of women 
compared to those of men. 

Eyesight of school children. The 
care and protection of the eyesight of 
school children is a school duty and a 
school problem, since approximately 20 
per cent of all school children are in 
need of corrective treatment for eye 
defects, and there is a progressive in- 
crease of eye defects with grade prog- 
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ress. In bulletin 1919, No. 65, U. S. 
department of education (Washington, 
D. C.) The eyesight of school children, 
the author states the nature and extent 
of defective vision in school children, 
the preventable causes of defect and 
deterioration under control of the 
school, and the methods and facilities 
for remedying the defects. A summary 
table of state laws, 19 in number, re- 
quiring the testing of school children’s 
eyesight, is given in one of the appen- 
dices. 

Farm tenancy. The percentage of 
farm tenancy in Wisconsin is low ir 
comparison with that in many of the 
other north central states. Some of 
the reasons for this low percentage are: 
Land is relatively cheap in many cour- 
ties; farms are relatively small; much 
of the population has come from parts 
of Europe where the ownership of a 
small farm is always preferred to the 
renting of a larger one; livestock farm- 
ing, which is quite general, is not as 
well adapted to renting as grain farm- 
ing; and there has been less land specu- 
lation in’ Wisconsin than in some of the 
other states. Statements as to the sec- 
tions where tenancy and land values 
are highest; where tenancy and land 
values are lowest; percentage of Wis- 
consin tenancy compared with that of 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Illinois, will 
be found in Farm leasing systems in 
Wisconsin (research bulletin 47, Octo- 
ber, 1920, University of Wisconsin as- 
ricultural experiment station). In this 
bulletin there will also be found de- 
tailed information as to the many kinds 
of leases for farm lands; the reasons 
given by different landlords and ten- 
ants for preferring cash or share 
leases; division of farm income under 
cash rent, under share rent; theories 
which farmers advance as to how dif- 
ferent expenses should be divided; and, 
relations between landlord and tenant. 
Apply to agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Far-bearing animals. Laws relating 
to fur-bearing animals, 1920: a sum- 
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mary of laws in the United States and 
Canada, relating to trapping, open sea- 
sons, propagation and bounties, is the 
title of Farmers’ bulletin 1165. A di- 
gest of the laws of Wisconsin will be 
found on page 24. The preface of this 
publication states that such laws make 
for a steady flow of peltries to market 
year after year and insure to trappers 
a substantial income, as well as regular 
employment to the great numbers of 
people who dress skins, or manufacture 
and distribute garments made from 
them. Enormous losses are caused by 
killing fur animals when their pelts are 
not prime. The purpose of the bulletin 
is to aid in the educational program 
which is need to prevent this waste and 
to perpetuate the fur-producing re- 
sources of this country. 

The laws relating to game animals, 
including deer and other big game, 
rabbits, and squirrels, will be found in 
Farmers’ bulletin 1138. Game _ laws 
for 1920. Copies of these two bulle- 
tins, as well as all other farmers’ bulle- 
tins, may be obtained by writing to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hail insurance. The risks connected 
with farming are many, but all of them 
can be lessened if not actually covered 
by insurance. The greatest of these 
risks is crop failure, which in the past 
has only very rarely been covered by 
special insurance, such as hail insur- 
ance. Of late, hail insurance has been 
receiving more serious consideration. 
N. 912, Hail insurance on farm crops 
in the United States, traces the devel- 
opment of hail insurance, as well as its 
special problems and advantages. Ask 
U. S. department of agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., for copies. 

Labor laws. The Wisconsin indus- 
trial commission, at Madison, has just 
issued a compilation of the labor laws 
of Wisconsin and of the orders of the 
industrial commission now in effect 
(1920). These laws and orders relate 
to: powers and duties of, and appro- 
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priations for, the industrial commis- 
sion; safety and sanitation; industrial 
accidents and compensation; appren- 
ticeship; hours of labor of women; 
minimum wage act; child labor; street 
trades law; employment agents; hours 
of labor and legal holidays for all em- 
ployees; housing and building laws; 
lien laws; wage payment laws; labor 
organizations and union labels; labor 
disputes, mediation and arbitration; 
miscellaneous labor laws. 

Livestock. First aid to the stockman 
(Circular 128, extension service of the 
University of Wisconsin college of ag- 
riculture) tells how good feed, suitable 
quarters and plenty of fresh air and 
water keep animals well; how the com- 
mon diseases of cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine are caused, what the symp- 
toms are, and how to prevent or cure 
them; how animals should be fed, 
watered, and cared for; and, finally, 
how to get additional information when 
questions arise regarding any of the 
diseases of livestock. Send to college 
of agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, if copies of this circular are 
wanted. 

Plumbing. The Wisconsin plumbing 
law was amended in many ways in 
1919. In order to avoid confusion fol- 
lowing the enforcement of the law as 
it now stands, the state board of health 
has published the law as amended by 
the 1919 legislature. In the pamphlet 
containing the law, there is also to be 
found an explanation of the law and 
rules governing examinations, as well 
as the opinions of the attorney general, 
all of which have been modified to con- 
form to the present law. 

Roads. Bulletin No. 9 of the Wis- 
consin highway commission, 1920, con- 
tains the federal aid highway law, the 
state trunk highway law, the state aid 
highway law, and the county aid high- 
way law. Write to Wisconsin highway 
commission, Madison. 

Vocational education. Conditions of 
vocationai schools in reference to state 
aid is the title of a mimeographed bul- 
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letin issued by the Wisconsin state 
board of vocational education, Madi- 
son. In this bulletin, figures and state- 
ments are quoted to show the handi- 
caps under which the vocational schools 
in the various Wisconsin cities are 
working because of inadequate funds; 
that the development of most of these 
vocational schools is at a standstill un- 
til more money is provided; and that if 
these schools are to continue to grow 
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and to serve the permit boys and girts, 
part-time students, and night-school 
pupils, there must be a greater source 
of available money. This additional 
money can be obtained through two 
sources: first, the amount of state aid 
should be increased, and, second, the 
local tax rates for these schools as fixed 
by law, should be raised from three- 
fourths of a mill to one and one-half 
mills. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Government 


Bonjour, Felix. Real democracy in op- 
eration; the example of Switzer- 
land. 1920. 226p. Stokes $1.50. 

342.4 
A work by a former president of the 

Swiss national council setting forth the 

constitution and workings of the Swiss 

federal republic. Of particular value in 
showing how the initiative and referendum 
has worked in Switzerland. 

See Booklist 17:50 Nov. ’20. 


Botany 


Keeler, H. L. Our northern autumn. 
1920. 194p. illus. Scribner 
$1.75. 580 


A guide to the flowers and fruits of 
autumn is much needed, so this book is 
welcome. The fall flowers, asters, golden 
rods, gentians, etc., are treated adequately, 
but a more systematic guide to the bril- 
liant berries and fruits of autumn would 
be desirable. The index is far from satis- 
factory. 

See Booklist 17:17 Oct. ’20. 


Home Economics 


Woolman, M.S. Clothing, choice, care, 
cost. (Lippincott’s family life 
ser.) 1920. 289p. Lippincott. $2. 

646 

The chapters on wool, cotton, silk, linen 
and leather take account of the world 
situation with regard to raw materials; 
and the budgets given are based on figures 
for 1919. Other subjects covered include 
clothing and health, serviceability, care, 
repair and renovation of clothing, dyeing, 
laundry and spot removal. An appendix 
is devoted to make-over garments, with 
charts. Bibliography (7p), Glossary and 

Index. The author was formerly profes- 

sor of domestic arts education in Teach- 

ers’ college, Columbia, and was organizer 
and first director of the Manhattan Trade 
school for girls. 


Music 


Farnsworth, C. H. How to study mu- 
sic. 1920. 294p. Harper  bds. 
$2.10. 780.7 

The author believes that a child’s na- 


tural love for music is often killed by the 
stereotyped methods of teaching in the 
schools. The purpose of the book is to 
establish a relation between the child’s 
joy in music and its study. The book is 
written in popular style, giving in story 
form the experiences of a typical family, 
with children ranging from the lower 
grades to college. Will be suggestive to 
teachers and to mothers who take an in- 
terest in the musical development of their 
children. The library of piano composi- 
tions and list of records will be helpful 
guides in selecting music. 


MilEgan, H. V. Stephen Collins Foster. 
1920. 116p. illus. Schirmer 
$2.50. 921 or 780.8 

A new biography of the composer of 

“My old Kentucky home” and “Swanee 

river.” The author has made use of new 

material and has attempted to dispel some 
of the myths that have grown up around 

Foster’s name. He gives an interesting 

picture of American pioneer society. 


Amusements 


Wolcott, T. H., ed. Book of games and 
parties for all occasions. 1920. 
607p. illus. Small $2. 793 

Material reprinted from the Ladies’ Home 

Journal, covering all the holidays and special 

festivals of the year, with additional material 

on children’s parties, wedding anniversaries, 
showers, etc. Good index. 


Literature 
Hearn, Lafcadio. Talks to writers. 
1920. 2483p. Dodd $2. 814 


From the volumes on Interpretations of 
literature and Life and literature published 
in 1915 and 1917, the editor has selected 
those essays bearing on the art of writing. 
The fact that these lectures were delivered 
to Japanese students led the author to de- 
velop a style of unusual simplicity and clar- 
ity. For the larger library. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur. On the art 
of reading. 1920. 250p. Put- 
nam. $3. 028 

These lectures were delivered at Cam- 
bridge university and several of them are 
quite scholarly in character. Others, in- 
cluding two on Children’s reading and On 
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reading the Bible, are of more widely 
popular appeal. They are the deeply-felt 
expressions of a man who loves literature 
and whose mind is richly stored with its 
treasures. For the larger libraries. 


Storm, Marian. Minstrel weather. 
1920. 101p. illus. Harper 
$1.50. 814 or 504 

A book of essays by a writer who is 
sensitive to all the changing aspects and 
moods of nature throughout the year. 

There is an essay for each month, with 

five additional papers: Landscapes seen 

in dreams; Hiding places; The play of 
leaves; The brown frontier; Far altars. 


Guides to Poetry 


Erskine, John. Kinds of poetry, and 
other essays. 1920. 186p. Duf- 
field $1.50. 808.1 

Essays on: The kinds of poetry; The 
teaching of poetry; The new poetry; 

Scholarship and poetry. The chapter on 

The new poetry is an admirable introduc- 

tion to the subject. The teaching of 

poetry and Scholarship and poetry will be 
suggestive to teachers. The author is 
professor of English in Columbia univer- 
sity. 

See Booklist 17:11 Oct. ’20. 


Perry, Bliss. Study of poetry. 1920. 
8396p. Houghton $3.25. 808.1 
In two parts: Poetry in general and The 
lyric in particular. In one chapter, 
Rhyme, stanza and free verse, the author 
gives free verse its due, but he belongs 
frankly to the older school. Notes and 
illustrations, for the use of teachers, come 
at the end. An appendix gives a sug- 
gestive topical outline, based on Tenny- 
son. Bibliography (8p). Index. 


Anthologies 


Frothingham, Robert. Songs of dogs, 
an anthology. 1920. 156p. 
Houghton $1.65. 821.08 


—— Songs of horses, an anthology. 
1920. 231p. Houghton $1.65. 


821.08 

Two collections that should be popular. 
The volume on horses contains many of 
the favorite recitations of a generation 
ago: Lasca, How the old horse won the bet, 
How Salvatore won, The death of the old 
squire, etc. And if these have now lost 
their popularity there are more modern 
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selections in both volumes which should 
offer good material for readings and reci- 
tations. 


Miscellany of American poetry. 1920. 
185p. Harcourt $2. 811.08 
Poems by Conrad Aiken, Robert Frost, 
John Gould Fletcher, Vachel Lindsay, Amy 
Lowell, James Oppenheim, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Carl Sandburg, Sara Teas- 
dale, Jean Starr Untermeyer, and Louis 
Untermeyer. Each poet has made his own 
selection, so the book is not limited by 
the personal tastes of any one editor. 
Offers a good introduction to modern 
poetry, showing its various trends. The 
poems are all very recent so there is little 
duplication with other anthologies. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Modern Brit- 
ish poetry. 1920. 234p. Har- 
court $2. 821.08 

An anthology of British poetry selected 
by an American. Over seventy-five poets 
are represented, ranging from Thomas 

Hardy to Graves, Nichols and other young 

moderns. The introduction considers The 

new influencies and tendencies, 
See Booklist 17:23 Oct. ’20. 


Walters, L. D’O., comp. An anthology 
of recent poetry. 1920. 113p. 
Dodd $1.75. 821.08 

No more happy introduction to the mod- 
ern English poets could be found. Harold 

Munro in his introduction says, “The best 

poetry is always about the earth itself 

and all the strange and lovely things that 
compose and inhabit it.” The selection 
is based on this principle, and the result is 
an unusual collection of lovely poems 
about nature and children and animals. 

Masefield is represented by Sea fever, 

Tewkesbury road, and The west wind, 

and this selection is typical. Not a repre- 

sentative collection, but a delightful one. 


History and Travel 


Baruch, B. M. Making of the repara- 
tion and economic sections of the 
treaty. 1920. 353p. Harper $3. 

940.3 


Mr. Baruch, who during the war was 
Chairman of the United States War in- 
dustries board, went to Paris as Economic 
adviser to the American commission to 
negotiate peace and member of the Eco- 
nomic drafting committee. His is another 
inside story of what went on at the peace 
conference and is in the nature of a de- 
fence and an apology. He admits that it 
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is a bad treaty, but argues that it was 
the best compromise that could be de- 
vised at the time. Throws light on the 
influence of Lloyd-George’s pre-election 
promises and of French after-war psychol- 
ogy. Shows the American delegates, in 
instance after instance, taking a stand 
dictated by honor and common sense. 


Human costs of the 
war. 1920. 325p. illus. Har- 
per $2.25. 940.3 
This book is the outcome of a survey 
which the author made for the Red cross 
of conditions in southern and southeastern 
Europe, It covers Serbia, Belgium, France, 
Italy and Greece. “Chapters VIII-X en- 
deavor to sum up the war’s results in all 
these countries, in the three vital aspects 
of childhood, home and health. Chapter 
XI tries to fit the whole into a picture of 
war vs. welfare.” (Preface) 
See Booklist 17:11 Oct. ’20. 


Folks, Homer. 


Haworth, P. L. United States in our 
own times, 1865-1920. 1920. 
5638p. Scribner $2.25. 973.8 

This is one of the first works to cover 
the entire period from the close of the 
civil war to the close of the world war. 

The treatment is conventional. The author 

touches on social and industrial problems, 

but has been on his guard “against swing- 
ing too far in this direction.” Maps, sug- 
gestions for further reading, and index. 


Hayes, Ellen. Wild turkeys and tal- 
low candles. 1920. 1638p. Four 
seas co. $2.50. 977 


Ellen Hayes was for a number of years 
professor of astronomy in Wellesley col- 
lege. In this book of sketches she pic- 

tures pioneer life 
Granville, Ohio. The wild turkey and the 
tallow candle are adopted as symbols of 
the early and the late pioneer periods. 
Her own memory goes back to tallow 
eandle days and of the early time she 
writes from hearsay and family tradition. 
Gives interesting glimpses of a social age 
that has passed, although there are yet 
many living who will recognize the truth 
of her picture. 


History of the A. E. 
540p. Doran $6. 
940.3 
A thoroughly comprehensive history of 
the A. E. F. in France, by a captain of the 
26th Infantry, First division. There is a 
section devoted to Division histories and a 
Visitors’ guide to places of historic in- 


Thomas, Shipley. 
F. 1920. 


in her home _ town, 
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terest on the western front. Maps, illus- 


trations and index. 


Parks, Leighton. English ways and 
by-ways. 1920. 2382p. Scribner 
$1.75. 914.2 


Delightful chapters of travel in the 
form of “the letters of John and Rugh 
Dobson written from England to their 
friend, Leighton Parks.” It is the kind 
of pleasant travel book that used to be 
written before the war. Indeed it de- 
scribes before-the-war conditions. The 
Dobsons drive their own car and the vicis- 
situdes of motoring add humor to their 
story. The author is rector of St. Bar- 


tholemew’s church, New York City. Por- 
tions have appeared in the Atlantic. 
Fiction 
Anderson, Sherwood. Poor’ white. 
1920. 3871p. Huebsch $2. 


A novel that is valuable as a study of 
the Middle West in the transitional stage 
between the agricultural and the indus- 
trial periods. The hero is a “poor white” 
boy from Missouri with a streak of in- 
ventive genius. He is not a normal type 
and the author’s frank treatment of his 
sex life will make the book offensive to 


many. For the larger library. 
Castle, Agnes and Egerton. John Sen- 
eschal’s Margaret. 1920. 310p. 


Appleton $2. 

An after-the-war romance based on 
mistaken identity and loss of memory, 
John Tennant, returning to England after 
fearful experiences in a Turkish prison, 
is mistaken for John Seneschal and is 
brought to the Seneschal home in Wessex. 
He has lost his sense of his own identity 
but knows that something is wrong. To 
complicate the matter he comes to love 
the girl who had been “John Seneschal’s 
Margaret.” The story is well told and has 
an importance as the last work of col- 
laboration from these two pens, Egerton 
Castle having died within the past year. 


Dell, Floyd. Moon-calf. 1920. 394p. 
Knopf $2.25. 

A first novel that is remarkable for its 
sympathetic treatment ‘of the type of 
young boy rarely found in fiction, the 
bookish child who finds his delight in the 
public library. He is the kind of boy 
made the butt of jokes for the Penrods 
and Sams of the world but every librarian 
has met him and will‘ ‘appreciate the 
author’s insight. As he grows up he 
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passes through stages of atheism and so- 
cialism and the book ends with an illicit 
love affair treated with the frankness of 
the modern young writers. 


The terrible is- 
288p. Macmillan 


Grimshaw, Beatrice. 
land. 1920. 
$1.75. 

An enthralling story of mystery and ad- 
venture in the South Seas by an author 
who writes well and knows her scene. 
The mystery is twofold, involving the 
identity of the girl who walks up out of 
the sea and the discovery of the half- 
legendary Ku-Ku’s island. Once landed 
on the island the adventurers face another 
mystery in the nature of the curious blind- 


ness that afflicts those who have lived .- 


there for any time. Readers who like the 
atmosphere and setting of Conrad’s stories 
but experience difficulty with his analytic 
method should find in Beatrice Grimshaw 
a happy medium. 


Howells, W. D. Vacation of the Kel- 


wyns; an idyl of the middle 
eighteen-seventies. 1920. 256p. 
Harper $2. 


This novel was written ten years ago 
but for some reason was not published. 
It is a good example of the Howells’ man- 
ner, dealing with commonplaces and tri- 
vialities in a style of quiet and restrained 
art. The scene is a Quaker community 
in New England. Older realers who have 
grown up with Howells will enjoy it, but 
it is doubtful if the younger generation 
will make much out of it, 


Keller, Gottfried. Seldwyla folks; 
three singular tales. 1919. 327p. 
Brentano’s $1.75. 

Three’ stories translated from the 
German. Keller, who was born in Switz- 
erland in 1819, belongs to the period of 
Washington Irving and the humor of “The 
three decent combmakers” is of the same 
type, recalling Ichabod Crane. “Diet- 
egan” is an_ historical romance, and 
“Romeo and Juliet of the village” a tragic 
story of young love. 


Poole, Ernest. Blind, a story of these 
times. 1920. 416p. Macmillan 
$2.50. 

An autobigrapical novel, beginning with 
the narrator’s childhood in New England 
and following the now familiar course of 
college, journalism in New York, partici- 
pation in liberal reform movements, and 
finally service in the war. The war ex- 
periences of the hero are somewhat un- 
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usual, taking him first to Germany, then 
to Russia. He is blinded by a piece of 
German shell and the closing pages of the 
book are devoted to his commentaries on 
what has happened to himself and to his 
country. One of the interesting characters 
is Aunt Amelia, who had spent her girl- 
hood in pioneer Wisconsin, imbibing there 
the spirit of real democracy. 

See Booklist 17:73 Nov. ’20. 


Sinclair, B. W. Poor man’s rock. 
307p. illus. Little $1.90. 

Story of the salmon fisheries of Puget 
Sound, of a young man who returns from 
the war to find that he has been cheated 
out of his inheritance, and who starts in 
almost single handed to compete with a 
packing magnate. The situation is com- 
Plicated by his love for the magnate’s 
daughter. Well-worn plot, but worked 
out in an interesting modern situation. 


Sterrett, F. R. Nancy goes to town. 
1920. 299p. Appleton $2. 

For those who like sweetly sentimental 
stories where every thing turns out right 
for everybody. Nancy goes to town to 
take nurses’ training in the belief that it 
offers the quickest road to a millionaire 
husband—and ends by marrying the poor 
young doctor. 


Wodehouse, P. G. Little warrior. 
1920. 3884p. Doran $2. 

Smart comedy by an author who is 
equally adept at handling English or 
American slang. The scenes alternate be- 
tween London and New York, with an 
American girl who might have married a 
British peer, if she hadn’t preferred an 
American musical comedy composer, for 
heroine. Appeared in Collier’s. 


Yezierska, Anzia. Hungry hearts. 
1920. 298p. Houghton $1.90. 
Short stories of the. Jews of the New 
York East side, among them “The fat of 
the land,” honored as the “best short 
story” of 1919 in Mr. E, J. O’Brien’s annual 
collection. Among the other titles are 
Wings, Hunger, The lost “beautifulness,” 
The miracle, My own people. A good book 
for Americanization workers, revealing 
some of the emotional aspects of the 

alien’s life in America. 


Children’s Books 


Beard, Dan. American boys’ handy- 
book of camp lore and woodcraft. 
270p. Lippincott $3. 796 

Contains chapters on Fire making by 
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friction; Fire making by percussion; How 
to build a fire; Camp kitchens; Camp food; 
Packing horses; Choosing a camp site; 
etce., and closes with the Ritual of the 
council fire as used in the Dan Beard 
outdoor school. 377 illustrations by the 
author. 


Burgess, T. W. Burgess animal book 
for children. 1920. 3638p. illus. 


Little $3. 590 
A companion volume to the Burgess Bird 
book, told in similar story form, with Peter 
Rabbit going to school to Mother Nature to 
learn first about his own kin, then about 
the other animals. The arrangement is by 
family groups, so that the child should com- 
prehend the main classifications. The pic- 
tures are by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


Ewing, Mrs. J. H. Stories by Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. 1920. 426p. 
illus. Duffield $3.50. 

A collection containing eleven of Mrs. 

Ewing’s stories, among them Jackanapes, 

Lob-Lie-by-the-fire, Daddy Darwin’s dove- 
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cote and Old Father Christmas. An at- 
tractive edition with good type and pic- 
tures in color by Edna Cooke. Binding 
needs reinforcement. 


Eaton, W. P. On the edge of the wild- 
erness. 1920. 312p. Wilde 


$1.75. 590 
Weil told animal stories that should in- 
terest older boys. The scene is the Berk- 
shire hills in western Massachusetts where 
such animals as timber wolves, foxes, 
bear and even moose are still said to sur- 
vive. The juxtaposition of wild life and 
civilization often creates dramatic situa- 
tions, of which the author makes the most. 
The pictures are by Charles Livingston 
Bull, 


Friedlander, Gerald. Jewish fairy 
book; illus. by G. W. Hood. 1920. 
188p. illus. Stokes $2.25. 398 

Twenty-three stories adapted from vari- 
ous Jewish sources. They are colorful 
and dramatic, with an oriental atmosphere 
similar to the Arabian Nights. Good ma- 
terial for the story teller. 





RECENT LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Annotations by the Library Commission Staff 


General 
Bostwick, A. E. A librarian’s open 
shelf; essays on various subjects. 
1920. 4382p. Wilson $3. 


Library essays; papers related 
to the work of public libraries. 
1920. 432pp. Wilson $3. 

The silver jubilee of Dr. Bostwick’s 
service as a librarian is appropriately 
celebrated by the publication of these two 
volumes. They gather together for the 
first time many of the addresses which 
have inspired and refreshed library gath- 
erings; some have reached larger audi- 
ences through the pages of the library 
periodicals. The fifty-seven papers cover 
a wide variety of subjects, some of them 
reaching “outside the boundaries of his 
professional career.” J. W. M. 


Some principles of business-like 
conduct in libraries. (Library 
handbook No. 11.) 1920. 3i1p. 
A. L. A. paper 25c. 

An extremely suggestive and stimulat- 


ing little pamphlet. According to the 
author it “does not attempt to recommend 
specific methods, still less to describe 
them,” but “is an endeavor to answer the 
questions, ‘What is a business-like way of 
doing things?’ ‘How does it differ from 
an unbusiness-like way?” ‘Are there any 
underlying principles? ” J. W. M. 


Business and Technical Books 


American library association. Five 
hundred business books; comp. 
and annotated by Ethel Cleland. 
3d ed. rev. by Jessica Hopkins. 
1920. 62p. A. L. A. paper. 20c. 

The growing interest in business books 
and the difficulty of selecting the best for 
the small library, make the appearance of 

a new edition of Five hundred business books 

important. Its editor says: ‘The particular 

test for the inclusion of books in this list 
has been that of their proved practical value 

to younger business men”. J. W. M. 


Pratt institute free library. Technical 
books of 1919; comp. by Donald 
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Hendry. 1920. 28p. Brooklyn, 
Pub. by the library. paper. Single 
copies free to libraries. 

“A careful selection of 100 technical 
books of the past year of importance to 
students, libraries and men in industrial 
and technological pursuits,” 

A list that would help any librarian in 
the selection and the right use of these 
difficult books for men. Its full and clear 
annotations and the symbols which indi- 
cate whether the book is elementary, 
popular or advanced, supply just the 
knowledge that most librarians lack. It 
could also be put in the hands of the 
manufacturer. J. W. M. 


2400 business books and guide to busi- 
ness literature; by L. H. Morley & 
A. C. Knight. 1920. 456p. Wil- 
son $5. 

A revision of 1600 business books, and like 
that, with the experience of the Business 
branch of the Newark Public Library behind 
it. It differs greatly from Five hundred 
business books, not only in size and inclusive- 
ness but even more in purpose. For this is 
not a classed list, but a dictionary cata- 
logue, with 2000 subject headings, under 
which chapters as well as books are listed, 
and with many cross references from one 
subject to another. It can therefore claim 
to be a “Guide to business literature”. As 
such it would be a useful tool in the larger 
library. J. W. M. 


Instruction in the Use of the Library 


Hutchins, Margaret & others. Guide to 
the use of libraries; a manual for 
students in the University of IIli- 


nois. 1920. 179p. Urbana, IIl., 
University of Illinois Library. 
paper. $1.15. 


A well arranged manual of information 
on library records and reference books. 
The work, according to the preface, “lays 
no claim to originality, nor does it contain 
anything for the trained librarian or 
scholar. It seems justified however be- 
cause its use will leave free for recitation 
and discussion the part of the class period 
formerly consumed by the students in 
detailed note-taking.” Very useful to li- 
brarians in colleges and normal schools, 
presenting the subjects of reference and 
the use of libraries. W. L. D. 


Rice, O. S. Lessons on the use of books 
and libraries. 1920. 178p. illus. 
Rand $1. 

Used as a textbook in the hands of the 
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pupils this book will greatly facilitate in- 
struction. It will also make more evident 
to others than librarians the importance 
of such instruction in the school cur- 
riculum, This work does not supersede 
its predecessor, Lessons on the use of the 
school library, which will continue to be 
useful as a manual for the teacher. Illus- 
trations, careful divisions of the various sub- 
jects, and a well-worked out plan will be of 
great value to teachers and librarians who 
give instruction in the use of books and 
libraries. The author is supervisor of school 
libraries for Wisconsin. W. L. D. 


Children’s Books 


Moore, A. ©. Roads to childhood: 
views and reviews of children’s 
books. 1920. 240p. Doran 
$1.50. 


This book consists of articles, largely 
reprinted from the Bookman, in which the 
author treats children’s reading in a gen- 
eral and inspirational way and also re- 
views, sometimes briefly and sometimes in 
detail, the new books of the past two 
years. Its usefulness to librarians will be 
limited because of its restricted scope. It 
is interestingly written and gives evi- 
dence of the author’s first hand acquaint- 
ance with many authors, illustrators and 
publishers of children’s books. There are 
two suggestive lists containing mostly 
fine and expensive editions, one for 
younger and one for older children. In- 
dex. Muriel R. Jordan. 

The author is head of the children’s de- 
partment of the New York Public Library. 


Oglebay, Kate. Plays for children: a 
selected list. 1920. 19p. Wil- 
son, paper 60c. 

An annotated list compiled to aid dra- 
matic directors and teachers in the selec- 
tion of plays for children from six to six- 
teen years of age. The plays range from 
the short simple dramas, found in dra- 
matic readers, to those calling for a mixed 
cast of children and grown ups and re- 
quiring elaborate costumes and scenery. 
Has separate list of plays for Christmas 
and other holidays. Will be useful in any 
library where there are dramatic inter- 
ests in the community, schools, and Sun- 
day schools. Prefaced by a few salient 
directions for those who are managing 
children’s plays. The list was made for 
the Community Theatre exchange of the 
New York Drama League. It can be used 
as a buying list, as publisher and prices 
are given. M. E. H. 





